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Winter Feeding of Stock. 





By this, we mean not only supplying farm stock 
with food, but also such general and special care 
as they require to keep them comfortable and 
easy during the inclement season. Perhaps it 
would have been better to have headed our arti- 
cle, ‘‘The Winter Care of Stock.” Every resi- 
dent of Maine knows that our summers are pleas- 
ant,—neither too hot nor too cool, but of a tem- 
perature that not only is congenial to the luxuri- 
ant growth of grass and other forage plants, but 
aleo equally grateful to cattle, enabling them to 
feed and fatten on the products of the pastures, 
without suffering from excessive heat. Our win- 
ters, on the other hand, are cold, and sometimes 
rather severe. ‘The ground, for a time, is covered 
with snow, and the rigors of the weather such 
that all stock is completely dependent upon the 
care of their awners for their daily sustenance and 
shelter. Hence, what is so easily gained in flesh 
and fat in the summer, is too often lost in winter. 
This is well known, as a general truth, but those 
who have attentively read the experiments and 
observations of Hon. S. F. Perley, member of the 
Board of Agriculture from Cumberland, and com- 
municated by him to the Board last winter, will 
remember the demonstration which he gave of the 
amount of loss sustained, even by what is called 
good winter treatment. Facts like these should 
lead us all to pay attention to the winter manage- 
ment of stock, and study to so feed and care for 
them, in such way and manner, as to reduce this 
loss (for we suppose there must inevitably be 
some) to the smallest possible amount. 

To effect this, two things are absolutely and 
imperiously necessary. First, a plenty of nour- 
ishing food and drink, and second, warm and dry 


shelter, and strict attention to their comfort and 
cleanliness. There are two uses of good food dur- | 


ing the winter: One use is the supplying of nu- | 


tritive matter to the stomach, by which the nat- 
ural waste of the organs of the body are supplied, 


Seasonable Suggestions. 





The year is drawing to its close. Spring, sum- 
mer and autumn, have come and reigned each 
during their allotted season, and now ‘pale con- 
cluding winter comes to shut the scene.”? The 
finger of time has almost reached the twelve mark 
upon the monthly dial-plate, and a few more 
days will ring out the old and usher ina new 
year. The winter King has already made bold 
approaches, and his strong and steady advance 
shows that it is more than a simple reconnois- 
sance under that skilful engineer Jack Frost, that 
it is the beginning of a vigorous campaign, to 
meet which it behooves us to be prepared. Take 
time by the forelock, anticipate your wants, and 
you will not be caught napping. 


Accounts. This is peculiarly the season for 
examining and comparing accounts ; for settling 
bills, ascertaining the hows, whys and wherefores 
of all farm operations during the season, to find 
out where and how you stand. Decide upon 
some easy, the more simple the better, method of 
account keeping, and enter upon it with the first 
day of January, 1864. Too many of you keep 
all the accounts of the farm, that are preserved, 
ona dead wall ora back door; and too many 
more keep them in a loose, disconnected manner, 
without system or certainty. Turn over a new leaf 
and try a better system, and at the end of next 
year you will be in a condition to decide whether 
farming ‘‘pays.’’ 

Buitpincs. Are your buildings all put in or- 
der for cold weather? If not, don’t delay anoth- 
er day, but fix up immediately. How isa farmer 
judged? Is it not by the looks of his buildings, 
principally? Show usa farmer who keeps his 
buildings tidy, and we will show you one who is 
careful, prudent and painstaking in all his farm 
operations. Besides, so far as the barn is connect- 
ed, it pays to have a warm barn and to keep your 
stock comfortable. Animals require a certain 
amount of heat, and if their lodgings are cold 
more food will be required to supply the demand, 
or keep up the warmth of the body. 

Bers. If bees are housed they will not require 
so much honey to support them as if they remain 
out of doors. The temperature should at all 
times be kept just above freezing. If box hives 
are used and they are housed, the hives should be 





and by which also, such material as the growth | well ventilated, to let out the moisture generated 


Ticks on Sheep. 


A correspondent, E. H. J., of Industry, in- 
quires for the best method of destroying sheep 
ticks. He says that out of ninety sheep kept last 
winter he lost eighteen by this pest. 

There are several methods of operation recom- 
mended for this purpose, and it would be difficult 
to say which is really to be preferred. Any 
method which will rid the sheep of the ticks 
without injury to the animal will of course an- 
swer the purpose. One thing is always necessary, 
and that is good keeping, which of itself will op- 
erate favorably towards preventing the insects 
from obtaining a lodgment. Various mixtures of 
oil, turpentine, lard, mercury, &c., are ured. 
Tobacco, both as a liquid, as snuff, and in the 
smoke form is used with success. Blowing the 
smoke of burning tobacco among the wool is effi- 
eacious. Our senior has invented a ‘‘fumigator”’ 
for this purpose, but in his absence we are unable 
to describe it. One of our intelligent sheep hus- 
bandmen informs us that he has found powdered 
sulphur to answer every purpose. He gave the 
sulphur in their salt, stopping it when the loos- 
ening effect was apparent, and renewing again if 
necessary. Ina few weeks the sheep were free 
from ticks. 

The Practical Shepherd gives the following in 
regard to the different remedies : 

‘A very ticky flock of lambs cannot be kept in 
good order, and when they become poor and 
weak, toward spring, these destructive parasites 
— reduce them lower and render it extremely 
difficult to save their lives. ‘Ticks are found on 
all Pos in neglected flocks, but the heat and 
cold, and the rubbing and biting to which they 
are exposed un new shorn sheep, drive them to 
take shelter in the long wool of the lambs. Here 
they are so readily exterminated, that it is as 
much of a disgrace as a loss to the flock-master to 
suffer them to remain in a breeding flock. About 
a fortnight after shearing, every lamb should be 
dipped in a decoction of tobacco strong enough to 
kill the ticks. The last point can be readily set- 
tled by an experiment on a few of these insects. 
The decoction is poured into a narrow, deep box, 
which has an inclined shelf on one side, covered 
with a grate, One man holds the lamb by the 
fore-legs with one hand, and with the other clasps 
the nose 80 as to prevent any of the fluid from en- 
tering the nostrils or mouth; another holds the 
lamb by the hind-legs, and they then entirely im- 
merse it in the fluid. It is immediately taken 
out, placed on the grate, and every part of its 
wool carefully squeezed. The grated shelf con- 
ducts the liquor back into the box. In default of 


Agricultural siscellany, 


About Farms and Farming. 








Every one has his and her cares, and the farmer 
has his ; but to him who owns a suflicient num- 
ber of acres to yield bread and meat, and wearing 
apparel for his family, who has strength to till 
his land, and owns the land he tills ; who at quiet 
eventide, the toil of the day over, can sit sur- 
rounded by-a healthy family, and look out from 
beneath his own roof tree upon his wide sown 
crops ; who after the morning meal can go forth 
cheerily to the labor of the day—to plow, or sow, 
or reap; who has no restless nights or anxious 
hours, in view of notes falling due and over 
drawn exchequer to meet them with; who knows 
nothing about that complicated, wearisome, de- 
moralizing, debit and credit system, which has 
become a necessity to every other branch of busi- 
ners, and by the machination of which so many 
suffer; who don’t have to sue to recover or be 
sued to be recovered from; surely such men 
should be happy. The farmer may look upon 
other men and think they follow a more congenial 
business, but he little knows of the gloom, and 
anxiety, and care which underlie the apparently 
prosperous surface. If he could fully realize 
them, he would thankfully recognize the good 
providence hy which his lot was made s0 much 
more desirable, and contentedly repress any rising 
of ambition to leave the farm for the workshop 
or the store. Of course, these remarks, more 
particularly, apply to those who have farms clear- 
ed, and made, and cannot so fully to those who 
enter the forest to make war upon it, and to 
create a farm from its wilderness; to these there 
is the promise of the same independence, the 
same serene feelings, but to reach them in the 
same degree as in the other case there is a pretty 
hard road to travel, and much to make one hand 
and heart weary ; still the toil is invigorating to 
the muscle and mind, and the promise in the fu- 
ture is fruitful and rich. 


they may be surrounded with the practical neces- 
sities of life, it is undisguisable that a want of 
taste, intelligent taste, exists. True, this is not 
nearly so evident as it was a few years since, be- 
cause farmers have of late made long strides in 
the direction of cultivating a taste for what is 
beautiful, as well as for what is necessary, The 
character of the farm houses is improved ; neat- 
ness and paint now prevail where carelessness and 
sombre walls befure held reign. But we should 
like to sce these evidences more general. Why 
should not our farmers, of all men, surround 
themselves with whatever is calculated to make 





‘noticeable to the passer by. A coat of white- 


| wash is not expensive, if paint is too much so, | 


‘and is a great improvement upon time-blackened 


Whatever our farmers are, and however much | 


home more attractive to their families, and more | 


Education of Farmers. 


We propose, in a free and easy way, to express 
some of our views on this important subject.— 
And we respectfully ask our brethren of the plow 
to give the considerations we shall present, their 
candid and earnest attention. We promise to kee 
within the bounds of propriety as we understan 
them, and to say nothing that shall do our friends 
any hurt. We may amuse, if we do no other 
good—we shall try to do more. Will our read- 
ers do us the favor—and may it be a favor to them 
also, to walk along with us in this discussion, and 
hear what we have to say. 

The first and leading idea in the word Educa- 
tions, is to daw out the powers of the mind, and 
thus invigorate them, give them form and shape, 
and ability for accom fishing any mental labor to 
which the mind may be called. The business of 
education therefore, is properly not to impart a 
knowledge of facts, but to teach men to think, to 
investigate, to reason. A man may treasure up 
facts on any and every subject, till his mind be- 
comes a perfect storehouse of materials for thought 
and investigation, and yet bea perfect baby in 
real useful knowledge, because his facts are un 
classified, undigested, and therefore unavailable. 
He is like a man who should gather up tools of 
every art, profession, and business, and lay them 
in a@ promiscuous heap, or scatter them around 
without order or system. He has the tools to 
work with, but they are useless, for he never 
knows where to find them, whether they are in 
order, or how to use them. For all practical, 
useful ends, he might as well be without them. 

A man possessed of such a storehouse of facts, 
may astonish the ignorant, with what seems to 
them marvellous displays of learning, while his 
mind is a perfect chaos of ambiguity, uncertainty 
and error. He makes a good story teller, but a 
worthless reasoner. 

This discipline of mind—which is almost the 
}sum total of education, without which, most of 
|what is called education is nearly useless— 
/ amounts to just nothing at all. 
| These remarks apply not merely to farmers, 
but to every body. They are as true of one class 
as of another. That man can be most useful, to 

himself or others, in any profession or business, 
'who has most of this discipline of mind. But let 
us not be misunderstood. We do not saya far- 
;mer should spend all his time in the study of 
‘ books—or half of it. He cannot do it, unless he 





_is able to live and carry on his business without" 


/much personal labor. But he must learn to think. 
| He must study nature as wellas books. He must 
|not be, 

“The wretch who holds it heresy to think, 

Who loves no music but the dollar’s clink, 

Who, gazing where Niagara’s torrents thrill, 
Exclaims, ‘Oh, what a stream to turn a mill ?’”” 


Ile must love nature, study her, and learn from 


her ; and the ‘‘almighty dollar,’’ must not be the 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
Fellow Citizens of the Senate and House gf Representa- 

tives: 

Another year of health and sufficiently abundant bar- 
vest has passed. For these, and especially the improved 
condition of our National affairs, our renewed and pro- 
foundest gratitude to God is due. 

We remain in peace and friendship with foreign pow- 
ers. 

The efforts of disloyal citizens of the United States to 


involve us in foreign wars to aid an inexcusable insur- 
rection have been unavailing. 
RELATIONS WitH ForeiGN Powers. 

Her Britannic Majesty’s Government, as was justly 
expected, have exercised their authority to prevent the 
departure of new hostile expeditions from British ports. 
The Emperor of France has, by a like proceeding, 
| promptly vindicated the neutrality which he proclaimed 
at the beginning of the contest. 

Questions of great intricacy and importance have aris- 
en out of the blockade and other belligerent operations, 
between the government and several of the maritime 
powers; but they have been discussed, and ag far as was 
possible, accommodated, in a spirit of frankness, justice 
and mutual good will. 

lt is especially gratifying that our Prize Courts, by 
the impartiality of their adjudications, have commanded 
the respect and confidence of maritime powers. 

The supplemental treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain for the suppression of the African 
| slave trade, made on the 17th day of February last, has 
| been duly ratified and carried into execution. It is be- 
lieved that so far as American ports and American citi- 
zens are concerned that the inhuman and odious traffic 
has been brought to an end, 

I shall submit for the consideration of the Senate a 
convention for the adjustment of possessory claims in 
Washington territory; arising out of the treaty of the 
15th of June, 1864, between the United States and Great 
Britain, and which have been the source of some disquiet 
among the citizens of that now rapidly improving part 
of the country. 

A novel and important question involving the extent 
| of the maritime jurisdiction of Spain in the waters which 
| surround the Island of Cuba, has been debated without 
| reaching an agreement, and it is proposed, in an amica- 

ble spirit, to refer it to the arbitration of friendly pow- 
|ers. A convention for that purpose will be submitted to 
| the Senate. 

I have thought it proper, subject to the approval of 
the Senate, to concur with the interested commercial 
powers in an arrangement for the liquidation of the dues 
upon the principles which have been heretofore adopted 
in regard to the imposts upon navigation in the waters 
of Denmark. 

The long pending controversy between this Govern- 
ment and that of Chili touching the seizure at Sitanain, 
Peru, by Chilian officers, of a large amount in treasure 
belonging to citizens of the United States, has been 
brought to a close by the award of His Majesty the King 
of tlhe Belgians, to whose arbitration the question was 
referred by the parties. 

The subject was thoroughly and ratiently examined 
by that justly respected magistrate, and although the 
sum awarded to the claimants may not have been so 
large as they expected, there is no reason to distrust the 
wisdom of His Majesty’s decision. That decision was 
promptly complied with by Chili, when intelligence in 








Repress ror Personas, [nsvries. 


Injuries unforeseen by the Government, and unin- 
tended, in some cases may have been inflicted on the 
subjects or citizens of foreign countries, both at sea and 
on land, by persons in the service of the United States. 
As this Government expects redress from other pow- 
ers, when similar injuries are inflicted by persons in 
their service upon citizens of the United States, we must 
be prepared to do justice to foreigners. 

If the existing judicial tribunals are inadequate to 
this purpose, a special Court may be authorized with 
power to hear and decide such claims of the character 
referred to as may have arisen under treaties, and the 
public law conventions for adjusting the claims by joint 
commission have been pro to some governments, 
but no definite answer to the proposition has yet been 
received from any. 

In the course of the session I shall probably have 
occasion te request you to provide indemnification to 
claimants, where decrees of restitution have been ren- 
dered and damages awarded by admiralty courts, and in 
other cases where this government may be acknowledged 
to be liable in principle and where the amount of that 
liability has been ascertained by an informal arbitra- 
tion, the proper officers have deemed themselves requir- 
ed, by the law of the United States upon the subject, to 
demand a tax upon the incomes of foreign consuls in the 
country; while such a demand may not in strictness be 
in derogation of the public law, or perhaps of any ex- 
isting treaty between the United States and a foreign 
country. 

The expediency of so far modifying the act as to ex- 
empt from tax the income of such Consuls as are not 
citizens of the United States, derived from the emolu- 
ments of their office or from property not situated in the 
United States, is submitted to your serious consideration. 
I make this suggestion upon the ground that a comi- 
ty, which ought to be reciprocated, exempts our Consuls 
in all other countries from taxation to the extent thus 
indicated. The United States, I think, ought not to be 
exceptionally illiberal to international trade and com- 
ineree. . 


Tue Fixances. 


The operations of the Treasury during the jast year 
have been successfully conducted. The enactment by 
Congress of a national banking law has been proved a 
valuable support of the public credit, and the general 
legislation in relation to loans has fully answered the 
expectations of its framers. Some amendments may be 
required to perfect existing laws, but no change in their 
principles or general scope is believed to be needed; 
since these measures have been in operation all demands 
on the Treasury, including the pay of the army and 
navy, have been promptly met and fully satisfied. 

No considerable body of troops it is believed were 
ever more amply provided and more liberally and punc- 
tually paid; and it may be added that by no people 
were the burdens incident toa great war ever more cheer- 
fully borne. 

The receipts during the year from all sources, includ- 
ing loans and balance in the Treasury at its commence- 
ment, were $901,125,674.86, and the aggregate disburse- 
ments $895,795,630.65, leaving a balance on the Ist of 
July, 1863, of $5,329,044.21. Of the receipts, there 
were received from customs, $69,159,642 40; from in- 
ternal revenue, $37,640,787.95; from direct tax, $148,- 
510,361; from lands, $16,761,717; from miscellaneous 
sources, $3,046,615.35; and from loans, $776,682,361.- 
57; making the aggregate $901,125,674.86. 

Of the disbursements there were for the civil service, 
$23,253,922 08; for Pensions and Indians, $4,216,526.- 
59; for interest on public debt $24,729,846.51; for the 





i j ip.— War Department, $599,298,600.83; for the Navy De- 
| walls, whether of house or barns. Trees taste- highest object of his worship.— Grand Haven regard to it reached that country. ar Department, $5 y 
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of the system requires. Another use, more par- by om ne ° = i made wide enough 
ticularly required in winter, is the furnishing a " scie ase ¢ apg ° si with wire 
imal warmth to the system. It may be said, that | © > . ae an oe wrt : ees to pass out 
if you give an animal a sufficiency of nourishing | “ 7 ey require to be fod, the hive may 
food you thereby supply a cause of animal heat, | turned bottom side up and the food placed on 
as that arises from the digestion and assimilation the combs. 

of the food given. This is true, but you will see | Barnvarps. Of course you had got your barn- 
that two very important requisites depend upon | y@rd in order before the ground closed ; posts firmly 
you, nevertheless. First you must supply the, set, walls repaired, gates hung true, boards all 
food, for the animal cannot help himself, as he | tightly nailed, and above all supplied with a pump 
does in the summer, and second, this food must anda plenty of water. Oneof the old time practices 
necessarily be more condensed than that of sum-| which should have long since entirely disappeared 
mer food, and contain the proper quantity of car- | is that of driving cattle away to a brook, or wa- 


bonaceous matter, so that this heat can be elimi- 
nated from such supplies. In summer, the cli- 
mate being warm, the food which they obtain 


| ter at a distance from the barn. It is a waste of 
time and patience, and a large portion of the 
droppings of the animals is lost. Have a pump 


from the pastures is not condensed, but full of 904 pure water inthe yard or connected out- 


watery particles, affording the nourishment re- 
quired in greater parcels, and in a cooler state. 


| houses, by all means. 
Suorr Irems. Start a Farmers’ Club in your 


The hog gives you a good demonstration of this| neighborhood, and make it a success.—Collect 
fact. In summer he will live and thrive on slops down wood for fuel, while the ground and swamps 


of almost any kind, with grass and such other 
eatables ashe can find ina pasture. He gets 
along very comfortably. But in winter you put 
him up and give him the same food, and he will 
shiver with cold and bury himself in straw to 
keep warm. Change his food to a more concen- 
trated kind, such as corn, or corn meal, or peas, 


_are frozea and the surface is free from snow, 80 
‘that it will be ready to haul to the door at the 
‘first “run” of sledding.—Keep cattle off from 
grass fields during the soft, wet spells of weath- 
| er.—Manaure may be kept from fire-fanging by 
_ packing it closely, by allowing animals to tread 
| upon it, by turning the pigs upon it, or by work- 


or barley without stint, and see how, instead of | ing it over and mixing the cold and warm kinds 


burrowing in the straw he will seek out the cool 
chances. He will ‘‘lay on fat’’ as you say, and 
the animal heat which accompanies this assimila- 
tion of the food, is so great that he prefers a litt] 
‘*nor-wester’’ to the warmest chances. 

Hence, in addition to plenty of food, you need 
to supply warm and dry stabling, if you would 
have the full benefit. The warmer the stable the 
less food will stock eat, and the colder the stable 
the more and better the food they ought to eat 
end will eat if they can get it. 

Another thing—they should have sufficient 
drink. We have no doubt it would pay in many 
cases, if fixtures were so placed as to warm the 
water a little in the coldest days. Cattle and 
horees, that have to go some little distance to 
drink are always loth to go in the coldest weather, 
and, when driven to the water, drink comparative- 
ly a small quantity, and then come back shiver- 
ing and shaking asif they had theague. At 
such times, if they can have access to water that 
has the ‘‘chill taken off’ by a little warming, 
they will drink a full supply without exhibiting 
the cooling operation before named. 

A writer in the Genessee Farmer last winter, 
quoting from an English journal, recommend not 
only the warming water for cattle, or at any rate 
keeping it at a comfortable temperature, but, in 
addition to this, the making it nutritious by keep- 
ing meal in the trough so that the soluble por- 
tions may be dissolved and drank whenever they 
pleased. 

We have no doubt this would be an excellent 
thing for stock, though, in our cold climate, it 
would involve considerable cost at first, to estab- 


lish fixtures that would at all times keep the wa- | 


ter at such temperature as would give all the re- 
quirements through the winter. We should like 
to see a careful series of experiments tried, in order 
to test the true value of this plan. We do not 
suppose that all farmers can adopt all the good 
improvements that are suggested, or that their 
own judgment and experience may suggest. The 
most of us are not able always to do what we 
know would be best,—but we can all s¢rive to do 
it, and thereby we shall come nearer to what 
should be done than we otherwise should. Aim- 
ing right if you do not fairly hit the mark is.bet- 
. than shooting at random and hitting noth- 
ng. 
LAE SD ee a Ie 
Bic Porxers. We have already several ac- 
counts of ‘big doings’’ in the pork raising line, 
but withhold their publication until we receive 
enough for an article on the subject. So send 
along the pig stories, only be sure they are not 
simply ‘‘stories,”’ and we will ‘‘print ’em.”’ 
re 
Aruy Horszs, At a late sale of condemned 
army horses in New York the prices ranged from 
fifty cents to fifty dollars. A lot of mules were 
Sold at the same time, at prices ranging from 


_together.—This is a good time to get a supply of 
muck from the swamps ; the winter’s weather ex- 
erts a good influence upon it, the alternate freez- 
ing and thawing renders it fine and fit for manure. 
—If you want a supply of eggs through the win- 
ter, the fowls must be supplied with animal food 
and lime, and be kept in warm, light rooms.— 
| Protect your sheep from the rains, but they will 
| withstand the cold without much detriment.— 

Cut scions for spring use ; root grafting may be 
performed in the house during leisure days, and 
the grafted stocks kept in sand until spring.— 
Tramp down the snow around your young fruit 
| trees to prevent the ravages of the mice.—Wait 
‘till spring before pruning.—Prepare your chil- 
| dren, the boys especially, for the winter schools ; 
| 8ee that they have warm clothing, suitable books, 
/and above all, be sure that they are punctual in 
their attendance. 








Stock Wanted. 








We give place to the following inquiries for 
animals, and request those interested to take no- 
tice and govern themselves accordingly. We 
must, however, observe that matches for such 
sized animals are not to be found in every farm- 
yard : 

Messrs. Eptrors :—We would like to inquire 
through the Farmer as to where a good steer may 
| be found, or tell whoever may be in want of one 
_that we have one two years old the 24th day of 
last April, which girts six feet eight inches, and 
weighs 1,430 pounds. He is a grade Durham, 

deep red color, and for symrretry of form, cannot 
_be excelled. Any informatios as to where a mate 
can be obtained, will be gratefully received by 
L. W. & H. Josz. 





Dexter, Dec. 7, 1863. 





Messrs. Epitors :—I have a colt, a gelding, 


for which I wish a mate. Can any of your read- 
ess inform me of one ? S. P. Penney. 
Canaan, Dec. 1863. 


—20eer 


Important to Farmers, 


In a case lately tried bef ore the U. S. Commis- 
sioner, according to the Michigan Farmer, it was 
decided that farmers require no license to entitle 
them to the privilege of selling the products of 
their own farms. They can either retail it to 
citizens, ot wholesale it to dealers without any 
liability under the revenue law. Many farmers 
have supposed they could not peddle or retail 
their produce without a license, hence they have 
been at the mercy of the middle men who control 
the markets, and obtain a livelihood at the ex- 
pense of both producer and consumer. 








ta" The western farmers are determined to 
raise their own ‘‘sweetening” it seems. As the 
sorgo has failed they are going into raising beets 
for the purpose. There are establishments already 
in operation for extracting the sugar from this 





twenty-nine to fifty dollars. 


root. ; 


two years old last June, weighing 1,190 pounds, 


a dipping box, two tubs may be used. After dip- 
ping the lamb in one it is set on its feet in the 


returned to the dipping tub as often as is neces- 
sary. 
Mr. Thorne informs me that he mixes whale oil 


the wash beneficial to the fleece. 

A solution of arsenic has long been used for the 
same purpose in Great Britain, and at the present 
time it is vastly more economical than tobacco. 


gallons of cold water are added. The whole is 
well stirred with a stick, and the lamb is then 
immersed precisely in the same way as in the to- 
bacco water. 
this deadly poison, should be 
animal can get to it; and the dipping box, after 
being well rinsed, should be put in a safe place 
and used for no other purpose. Arsenic is not 


of hours exposure to the above described solution 
would be attended with no danger. If large sur- 
faces of the hands were denuded of skin, an inju- 
rious absorption of the arsenic might take place. 


dipped, but very few ticks will be found either on 
the old sheep or lambs at the next shearing. If 
killed in the same way on the succeeding years’ 
lambs, they will generally be wholly exterminated 
from the flock; and if no ticky sheep are subses 
quently introduced into it, and it is kept in good 
order, two or three or more years may elapse be- 
fore another tick may be found in it. 

When lambs have been suffered to go until win- 
ter without dipping, and are covered with ticks, 
arsenic boiled in water, an ounce to a gallon, is 
poured on them; but the Mountain Shepherd's | 
Manual, which recommends this, adds :—‘In this 
method, however, several of the ticks escape by 
crawling to the extremities of the filaments.’ The 
common mercurial ointment of the shops, mixed 
with seven parts of lard, is an effectual remedy. 
It is rubbed on the skin in furrows made by oren- 
ing the wool, and should be most freely applied to 
the parts which are especially frequented by the 
insects, viz., the neck and brisket. Half an 
ounce of it may thus be used with entire safety 
on a common sized Merino lamb, having the ordi- 
nary access to shelter, in any but exceeding] 
tempestuous or changeable weather; and this 
would be more than sufficient for the purpose. 
In England, where mercurial ointment is fre- 
quently used, it is believed to have a generally 
salutary effect on the skin and on the growth of 
the wool. Indeed, it is often applied for this ex- 
press purpose, about the first of October, to lambs 
which were dipped at shearing, and which, there- 
fore, have no vermin on them. It is also applied 
to grown sheep for the same purposes, at the close 
of the coupling season—2 lbs. to twenty head—or 
13.5 oz. per head. Anounce would be sufficient 
on a grown Merino.” 








For the Maine Farmer. 


Meteorological. 
Abstract of Meteorological observations made 


with the tobacco water, until the latter is consid- | 
efably thickened by it ; and he thinks this renders | 


Three pounds of white arsenic, in powder, are | 
dissolved in six gallons of boiling water, and forty | 


The remaining liquor, containing | 
ured where no | 


poisonous to the hands, if they are sound; and | ,. . a. os . 
even if the skin should be a little broken, a couple | tion, and bis own mind, if roagh and wncaltivated, 


| fully selected are an inexpensive adornment to a 


| . . . 
empty one, its wool squeezed vut, and the liquor farm house. A flower patch in front of the house 


| would cost but very few cents, and require but a 
little occasional attention; and how much it 
; would add to the happiness of the family, as well 
| as to the appearance of the place. 
It is a mistaken notion that it is labor lost and 
/economy misapplied, to spend it in adorning their 
‘home. There is no investment that pays so large 
a dividend in the golden currency of happiness, 
;a8 that which is invested in home comforts and 
‘every-day enjoyments, mental luxuries, and social 
1 do not mean to be 
understood that the farmer or his family should 
be extravagant and launch into all the foolish 
follies of the times. But he has a right to a 
pleasant, attractive and beautiful home. By his 
|own industry he creates the means of enjoyment 
for others as well as himself. He is no idler in 
the social hive, and it is fitting that he should en- 
joy the wealth that he creates. Let him surround 
himself with the refinements of taste and cultiva- 


;and intellectual pleasures. 


| will insensibly yield to the silent influence of his 
surroundings, and be softened and refined by the 
atinosphere of his home. Let him cultivate the 
soil of intellect with the same diligence that he 


If the lambs of a breeding flock are properly | does mother earth, and it will yield a rich return 


in happiness. 

If he has children, he can leave them no richer 
inheritance than the memory of a happy home, 
combined with the social and moral culture their 
natures will receive by breathing its atmosphere 
of love and peace, and sharing in its intellectual 
pleasures. 

We say, again, the tendency is improvement— 
better churches, better school houses, better 
barns, better houses, more tastefully surrounded, 
now prevail as a rule, and there is everything to 
make the passer by believe that very many of our 
farmers, not only should be, but are the happiest 
men alive.—Exchange. 


Cattle Diseases---Remedies. 


Horn Ait. The age are dullness, fail- 
ure of appetite, giddiness, failure of flesh, the 
horn generally fects cold. The head and not the 
horn merely is diseased. Boring is generally of 
no use, and can only give temporary relief where 
there is a pressure of matter in the horns. Horn- 
less cows have it sometimes. It generally occurs 
to animals in low condition, with deranged diges- 
sive organs. The best remedies are to keep them 





in a warm shelter, and give warm, nourishing, | 


and stimulating food. If the animal should hap- 
pen to be in high condition, feed lightly. Most 
of the remedies have their reputation because they 
did not prevent natural recovery. 
Garcer or Cakinc or THE Bac. Let the calf 
suck, after having drawn off a part of the milk ; 
and if there is danger of matter forming, rub the 
udder with a liniment of equal parts of goose oil 
and hot drops. If painful, wash with weak lye. 
It is very important always afterwards to milk 
very clean. Avoid high or stimulating food. 
lioven. Occasioned by eating too much fresh 
clover or other green food. The preventive is 
caution in turning into fresh pastures, allowing 
but a short time at first. In mild cases, a cure 
may be effected by a quart of saleratus water ; in 





at Linneus, Aroostook County, during the months 
of October and November, 1863. | 
Octoser. Thermometer.—Monthly mean tem- | 
ture, 47.3°; highest temperature, lst, 72° ; 
owest, 29th, 13°; monthly range, 59°. 
Clouds.—Monthly mean amount of cloud, 
4.9 tenths ; overcast days, eight—date, 2d, 3d, 
8th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, and 31st. 

Winds. Direction of prevailing winds with 
date: N., llth, 26th, and 28th; N. E., 27th; 
S. E., 8th and 17th; S., 2d,.3d, 7th, 19th, 30th 
and 3lst; S. W., 4th, 10th, 18th, 21st, 23d, and 
29th ; W., 13th, 14th, 20th, and 24th > N. po 
Ist, 5th, 6th, 9th, 12th, 15th, 16th, 22d, and 
25th; prevailing N. W. 

Rain.—Days rain fell, eleven ; amount of rain, 
3.6 inches.. 

November. Thermometer.—Monthly mean, 
31.5° ; highest temperature, 18th, 52° ; lowest 
30th, 7°; monthly range, 45°. 
Cloads.—Monthly mean amount of cloud, “.9 
tenths ; overcast days, five, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th 
and 17th. 

Vinds.—Direetion of prevailing winds with 
date—N., 14th; N. E., Toth, 16th and 17th; 
S., 5th, 18th, 24th and 28th; S. W., 3d, 20th, 
22d, 23d, 25th, 26th and 27th; W., llth, 19th 
and 2ist; N. W., Ist, 2d, 4th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 
poem an 12th, 13th, 29th and 30th ; prevail- 
ing N. W. 

_Storms.— Days rain fell, seven ; days snow fell, 
nine; amount of rain, 1°6 inches; amount of 
snow, 4.18 inches. A. G. Youna. 
Linneus, Dec. 4, 1863. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Porgy Chum. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—I would like to inquire 
through the Farmer of those who have used the 





fish manure or porgy chum on their farms the 
past summer, a8 to what has been the result on 
the various crops, what is the best method of ap- 
plication, its value in comparison with other ma- 





nure, &e. 


READER. 


severe and threatening ones, a penknife must be 
thrust into the paunch through the skin, two or 
three inches forward of the hip bone. - 

Foun 1x Tue Foor. Caused by standing long 
in filth, may be cured by removing toa dry, clean 

lace, washing with soap, then with chloride of 
ime, and applying curriers‘ oil. Washing with 
salt and water is useful. 

Lice. Wash the skin, night and morning, 
with a decoction of 2 ounces of lobelia seeds in 1 
quart of boiling water after standing 2 hours, ap- 
ply with a sponge. 

Sore Tzats. Always wash with water before 
milking, or after calf-sucking—this is often suffi- 
cient. If much sore, apply equal parts of lime- 
water and linseed oil. 

Cuoxep CatTLe. May be relieved, when the 
obstruction is high, by thrusting the arm at full 
length down and seizing it with the fingers. To 
prevent the animal biting dangerously, pass the 
arm through a wheel-box or clevis, held firmiy in 
the mouth ; or still better, through a yy 
made on , With projecting ends to ho 
by. If far | the obstruction may be pushed 
down with a flexible stick with a round soft knob. 

To Prevent a Cow Sucxtnc Hersetr. Thrust 
a hickory stick, 8 inches long, and half an inch 
in diameter, through a slit made in the nose, 80 
that the stick may — each way horizontally. 
If the stick is a little smaller at the center, it will 
not come out.— Tucker’s Annual Register. 


A Plain Pudding. 


Two ounces of whole rice not ground, first boil- 
ed in water and then in milk till tender. Well 
grease a pie-dish, and have ready beat six Cone 
some sugar and milk (the milk should be bozdled 
and allowed to get cold.) When the rice is done 

ur it into the dish, stir the CEE, etc., into it, 

it all up. A small piece of butter to keep it 
moist. Add milk to the dish, sweeten to 
taste, and — nutmeg over it; bake three-quar- 
ters of an hour. 








| Union. 





Smoking Meat. 


Not a little has been written on the subject of | 


The joint commission under the act of the last session 
for carrying into effect the convention with them on the 
subject of claims, has been organized at Lima, and is 
engaged in the business intrusted to it. Difficulties con- 
cerning inter-oceanic transit through Nicaraugua are in 





preparing meat, in the best possible manner for | course of amicable adjustment. 


domestic purposes, previous to placing it in the 
‘smoke-house ; but little or nothing has been said 
of the manner of smoking it. 


, important in itself, and that it be done with care) 
could be performed by any onc, who knows 
jenough to build a fire. Those, who have eaten 
bacon smoked as it should be, and afterwards 
partaken of that which has been scorched, heat, 
| burned to a crust on the outside, as is too fre- 
| quently the case with the meat of many people, 


|will detect a remarkable difference ; and often 


| denounce the latter kind, as fit for nothing but 
|soap grease. The process of smoking meat 
| should never be left with those who have not a 


| faculty of exercising proper care and judgment 


jin this business. It is not necessary that the 
\smoke be driven in, by heating the smoke-house 


| like Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace, seven times hotter 


than it ought to be heated ; a smoke, sufficient to 
| fill the space occupied by the meat, is the great 
\desideratum. Log heaps, back-logs and fore- 
,Sticks should be dispensed with, because after 
| they get once on fire, there will be too greata 
‘degree of heat. And besides this, in wooden 
smoke-houses, there is great danger of setting 
everything on fire. Such instances 1 have known 
| to occur ; and loss of the meat was the conse- 
' quence. 

| The best, most effectual, cheapest and neatest 
‘manner of smoking meat that has ever come un- 
,der my observation is, to place a shovel of live 
coals in an old pan, or some low dish, and lay on 
| them a few sugar maple chips. Dry ones are the 
_ best, for it requires too much fire to use green 
ones. No other wood will produce so sweet 
smoke as sugar maple ; and the coals of it will 


other wood. In the absence of chips, we use 
corn cobs, which are nearly as good as chips. 
Three or four laid on a few coals -will produce 
smoke sufficient, to fill any ordinary smoke-house. 
Asa substitute for a smoke-house, we have 
been accustomed to use a molasses hogshead, 
covered with board on the top, and a hole sawed 
in the side near the bottom, large enough to ad- 
mit a small pan of coals, with a cob or two, ora 
few small chips. Thus we avoid all danger of 
setting fire to the smoke house, and consuming 
meat and all; and our meat is not ‘‘half baked ;”’ 
but presents a clean, copper colored appearance. 
Let those, who have been accustomed to smoke 


\smoking it gently; and then say which way is 
the best.— Cultivator. 





Treatment of Wounds in Horses. 


A correspondent recommends the following 
remedy for the healing of wounds upon horses : 

‘‘Saltpetre should ve dissolved in warm water, 
in such proportions as to be moderately strong to 
the taste and blue stone added until the solution 
is slightly tinged. This, and nothing else, is to be 
used as a wash, two or threc times aday. It puri- 
fies the wound, destroys the proud flesh, produces 
granulations immediately and heals the wounds 
in a suprisingly short time. I have had a horse 
badly kicked and otherwise hurt, in midwinter 
and midsummer and their cure was equally rapid, 
and afterwards no scar was visible. The wound 
requires no covering—flies will not approach it, 
and, dressing it with a mop of rags tied toa stick, 
is very little trouble. Wounds do not require to 
be sewed up under this treatment, at least | never 
saw any advantage from it, as the stitches have 
uniformly torn out.’’— Michigan Farmer. 





To Roast a Turkey. 


Prepare the stuffing with bread, salt, pepper, 
butter, cinnamon, or nutmeg, ora little lemon 
peel, or parsly and thyme, chop and mix all well 
together with one or two eggs beat well. With 
this dressing stuff the body and breast, and sew 


a fine brown, not burning it. It will be well 
done in an hour and a half, or if old and very 


is made of half a pint of oysters boiled in a pan, 
thickened with a lump of butter rolled in flour. 


not like oyster sauce. 


Stewed Chicken. 





Prepare 


chicken is quite done 
cut them into, lay them on the top 0 


flour, wet with sweet milk, and season with pe 
per, salt, and plenty of butter. Sweet milk w 


more batter. 
cious. 





To appearance, it 
, has been taken for granted, that this process, (a0 


keep alive as long, or longer, than the coals of 


their meat over a log heap, adopt the mode of 


them with a strong thread. Roast the turkey of 


large, two hours or more. Make a gravy of 
drawn butter and the drippings. Another sauce 


Only let it boil once. Serve this by itself, in con- - 
nection with other gravy, for every person does 


and cook the chicken in the same 
manner as for chicken pie; bat just before the 
a quantity of potatoes, 
the chicken, 
and let them boil until done; then take the pota- 
toes up on a plate by themsetves, turn a pint of 
sweet cream in with the chicken, thicken with 


answer in the room of cream, but it will require 
This dish is considered very deli- 


In conformity with the principles set forth in my last 
annual message, I have received a Representative from 
the United States of Columbia and have accredited a 
Minister to that Republic. 

INTERNATIONAL Ricuts or Citizens. 


Incidents occurring in the .progress of our civil war 
have forced upon my attention the uncertain state of in- 
ternational questions, touching the rights of foreigners 
in this country and of United States citizens abroad. In 
regard to some States, these rights are, at least, partial- 
ly defined by treaties. 

In no instance, however, is it expressly stipulated 
that in the event of civil war, a foreigner residing in 
this country within the lines of the insurgents is to be 
exempted from the rule which classes him as a bellig- 
erent, on whose behalf the government of his country 
cannot expect any privileges or immunities distinct from 
that character. 

I regret to say, however, that such claims have been 
| put forward, and in some instances on bebalf of foreign- 
ers who havo lived in the United States the greater part 
of their lives. 

There is reason to believe that many persons born in 
foreign countries who have declared their intention to be- 
come citizens, and who have become fully naturalized, 
have evaded the military duties required of them by 
denying the fact, and thereby throwing upon the Gov- 
ernment the burden of proof. 

It has been found difficult or impracticable to obtain 
this proof from the want of guides to the proper sources 
of information. These might be supplied by requiring 
clerks of Courts, where declaration of intention may be 
made or naturalizations effected, to sond periodical lists 
of the names of persons naturalized, or declaring their 
intention to become citizens, to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, in whose department those names might be ar- 
ranged and printed for general information. There is 
also reason to believe that foreigners frequently become 
citizens of the United States, for the sole purpose of 
evading duties imposed by the laws of their native 
countries, to which, on becoming naturalized here, they 
at once return, and, though never returning to the Unit- 
ed States, they still claim the interposition of this Gov- 
ernment as citizens. Many altercations and great preju- 
dices have heretofore arisen out of this abuse. It is, 
therefore, submitted to your serious consideration. It 
might be advisable to fix . limit, beyond which no citi- 
zen of the United States residing abroad may claim the 
interposition of his Government. The right of suffrage 
has often been assumed and exercised by aliens under 
pretence of naturalization, which they have disavowed 
when drafted into the military service. I submit the 
expediency of such an amendment of the law as will 
make the fact of voting an estoppel against any plea of 
exemption from military service, or other civil obliga- 
tiens on the ground of alicnage. 

DIFFICULTIES WITH JAPAN. 


In common with other Western Powers, our relations 
with Japan have been brought into serious jeopardy 
through the perverse opposition of the hereditary aris- 
tocracy of the empire te the enlightened and liberal 
policy of the Tycoon, designed to bring the country into 
the society of nations. 

It is hoped, although not with entire confidence, that 
these difficulties may be peacefully overcome. I ask 
your attention to the claim of the minister residing 
there for the damages he sustained in the destruction by 
fire of the residence of the legation at Jeddo. 

Tue TeLecrarn. 

Satisfactory arrangements bave been made with the 
Emperor of Russia, which, it is believed, will result in 
effecting a continuous line of telegraph through that 
Ewpire, from our Pacific coast. 

I recommend to your favorable consideration the sub- 
ject of an international telegraph across the Atlantic 
Ocean, and also of a telegraph between the capital and 
the national forts along the Atlantic seaboard and the 
Gulf of Mexico. Such communications, established 
with any reasonable outlay, would be economical as well 
as effective aids to the diplomatic, military and naval 
service. 





Tae ConsuLar System. 

The Consular system of the United States, under the 
enactments of the last Congress, begins to be self-sus- 
| taining, and there is reason to hope that it may become 
entirely so with the increase of trade which will ensue 
when peace is restored. 

Our Ministers abroad have been faithful in defending 
American rights—in protecting commercial interests. 
Our Consuls have necessarily had to encounter increased 
Jabors and responsibilities growing out of the war. 
These they have for the most part met and discharged 
with zeal and efficiency. 

The acknowledgement justly includes those Consuls, 
who, residing in Moroceo, Egypt, Turkey, Japan, China 
and the Oriental countries, are charged with complex 
functions and extraordinary powers. 

Tue TsRRitorigs. 

The condition of the several organized territories is 
generally satisfactory, although Indian disturbances in 
New Mexico bave not been entirely suppressed. The 
mineral resources of Colorado, Nevada, Idaho, New 
Mexico and Arizona are proving far richer than bas 
been heretofore understood. I lay before you a com- 
munication on this subject from the Governor of New 


IuoreRatioN. 


I again submit to your consideration the expedienc 
of establishing a system for the encouragement of immi- 
gration, although this source of national wealth and 
strength is again growing with greater freedom than 
for several years before the insurrection occurred. 

There is still a great deficiency of laborers in every 
field of ivdustry, especially in agriculture, and in our 
mines as well of iron as of the ious metals. While 
the demand for labor is thus increased here, tens of 
thousands of persons destitute of remunerative occupa- 


i th our foreign Consulates and offering 
te einignne ay. United States if essential, but very 
heap assistance can be a! them. 
" Tt is easy to see that under the sharp discipline of 


ivil war the nation is oning a newlife. This noble 
effort demands all neath, nm | ought to receive the at- 
tention and support of the Government. 








partment, $63,211,105.27; for payment of funded and 
temporary debt, $181,086,635.07; making the aggre- 
gate $895,796,630.65; leaving a balance of $5,329,044.- 
21; but the payment of funded and temporary debt 
having been made from moneys borrowed during the 
year, must be regarded as merely nominal payments and 
the moneys borrowed to make them on merely nominal 
receipts, and their amount, ($81,086,635.07) should 
therefore be deducted both from receipts and disburse- 
ments. 

This being done, there remains on actual receipts, 
$720,039,039.79, and the actual disbursements, $714,- 
709,995.58, leaving the balance as already stated. The 
actual receipts and disbursements for the first quarter, 
and the estimated receipts and disbursements for the re- 
maining three-quarters of the current fiscal year, 1864, 
will be shown in detail by the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to which I invite your attention. 

It is sufficient to say here that it is not believed that 
actual results will exbibit a state of the finances less 
favorable to the country than the estimates of that offi- 
cer heretofore submitted, while it is confidently expect- 
ed that at the close of the year both disbursements and 
debt will be found very considerably less than has been 
anticipated. 


Tue Army. 


The report of the Secretary of War is a dooument of 

great interest. It consistsof: First—The military op- 
erations of the year, detailed in the report of the Gen- 
eral-in-Chief, Second—The organization of colored per- 
sons into the war service. Third—Tho exchange of 
prisoners, fully set forth in the letter of Gen, Hitchoock. 
Fourth—Tho operations under the act for enrolling and 
calling out the National forces detailed in the report of 
the Provost Marshal. Fifth—The organization of the 
Invalid Corps. Sixth—The operation of the several de- 
partments of the Quartermaster General, Commissary 
General, Chief of Engineers, Chief of Orduance and Sur- 
geon General. 
It has appeared impossible to make a valuable sum. 
mary of this report, except such as would be too extend- 
ed for this place, and hence I content myself by asking 
your carefal attention to the report itself. 


Tae Navy. 
The duties devolving on the naval branch of the ser- 
vice during the year, and throughout the whole of this 
unhappy contest, have been discharged with fidelity and 
eminent success. The extensive blockade has been con- 
stantly increasing in efficiency. 
If the Navy has expanded, yet on so long a line it has 
so far been impossible to eatirely suppress illicit trade, 
From the returns received at the Navy Department, it 
appears that more than one thousand vessels have been 
captured since the blockade was instituted, and that the 
value of prizes already sent in for adjudication amounts 
to over thirteen millions of dollars. 
The naval force of the United States consists at this 
time of 588 vessels completed and in the course of com- 
pletion; and of these 75 are iron clad, or armored steam- 
ers. The events of the war give an increased interest 
and importance to the navy, which will probably extend 
beyond the war itself. 
The armored vessels completed and in service, or 
which are under contract and approaching completion 
aro believed to exceed in number those of any other 
Power; but while these may be relied upon for harbor 
defense and coast service, others of ter strength and 
capacity will be necessary for cruising purposees and to 
maintain our rightful position on the ocean. 
The change that has taken place in naval vessels and 
naval warfare since the introduction of steam as a mo- 
tive power for ships of war, demands either a correspond- 
ing change in some of our existing navy yards, or the 
establishment of new ones for the construction and 
necessary repairs of modern naval vessels. No incon- 
siderable embarrassment, delay and public injury have 
been experienced from the want of such government 
establishments. 
The necessity of such a navy yard, so furnished, at 
some suitable place u the Atlantic seaboard, has, on 
repeated occasions, been brought to the attention of 
Congress by the Navy De ent, and is again present- 
ed in the report of the tary, which accompanies 
this communication. 
I think it my duty to invite your special attention to 
this subject and also co that of establishing a yard and 
depot for nautical purposes upon one of the Western 
rivers. A naval force has been created on those interior 
waters, and under many disad » within little 
more than two years, exceeding in numbers the whole 
naval force of the country at the commencement of the 
present administration. 
Satisfactory and important as have been the per- 
formances of the heroic men of the navy at this inter- 
esting period, they are scarcely more wonderful than 
the success of our mechanics and artisans in the pro- 
duction of war vessels which has created a new form of 
naval power. 
Our country has advantages superior to any other na- 
tion in our resources of iron and timber, with inexbaust- 
ible quantities of fuel in the immediate vicinity of both, 
and all available and in close proximity to nav 
waters. Without the advantage of public works, the 
resources of the nation have been developed and its 
power displayed in the construction of » navy of such 
magnitude, which has, at the very period of its creation, 
rendered signal service to the Union. 
The increase of the pumber of sesmen in the — 
service from seven thousand five hundred men in the 
spring of 1861, to about thirty-four at the 
present time, has been accomplished witbout special 
legislation or extraordinary bounties to promote that 


i ' 
ort bas been found, however, tbat the operation of the 
draft with the high bounties pee oe ny recruits is 


ities more especially interested. 

at gammend te oN ney of fos- 
the Secretary 0 avy 
tering and training seamen and also the education of 
officers and for 

The Naval A. 
preparing m pmen 
which in afer life orl 
order that coun should 
proper quota of educated officers, for which legal provis- 











